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Aoderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. There 
imo subject we could discuss on 
‘own Meeting that affects each of 
§ more directly than the one 
ve’re discussing tonight, “What 
hould We Do To Check Rising 
tices?”” A well known adviser 
0 businessmen says that there is 
ffeater confusion here than we’ve 
een for many years. 

_There’s one thing the public is 
tot confused about. We know that 
tices have been rising sharply 
luring the past year, and indi- 
fidually we seem to be able to do 
ery little about it. 

So tonight we're asking the 
‘Ounsel of two leaders in public 
ife, who really should be able to 
(dvise us what we should do in- 
fidually and/or collectively to 
heck rising prices. 

The first is an avowed candidate 
or the 1948 Republican nomina- 
fon for President of the United 
itates. He is a former governor 
Minnesota, who just today pub- 
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lished a new book called, Where I 
Stand. From him we can certainly 
expect a clear and forthright state- 
ment on this question. 

Our other principle speaker is 
the former administrator of the 
original OPA, now chairman of 
the Executive Committee of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, who 
is equally well known for his blunt 
statements of facts as he sees them. 

Our distinguished guest interro- 
gators tonight are Mr. Paul S. 
Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America and Mr. 
Robert R. Nathan, economist and 
author of Mobilizing for Abun- 
dance. Now, your Town Meeting 
is pleased to welcome back to our 
platform, the Honorable Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Stassen: 

Mr. Denny, Mr. Henderson, 
ladies and gentlemen of the Town 
Meeting of America, at the very 
opening of my remarks tonight, I 
wish to make my position crystal 


clear. I believe that when Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed the OPA Ex- 
tension Act in July, 1946, and thus 
suddenly ended the price controls, 
he committed the greatest eco- 
nomic blunder in the history of 
our country. (Applause.) 

On the other hand, it is my view 
that we would be in an even more 
difficult situation today if the Con- 
gress had then followed the Presi- 
dent’s advice and had put on and 
held on rigid, complete, OPA con- 
trols down to the present day. 

What was needed was a gradual, 
but definite easing off of the con- 
trols from wartime to peacetime 
conditions. This, Congress tried 
to do, but the President refused. 
A continuation of rigid controls 
would have meant lower produc- 
tion and less goods available. 

You can all recall the low ceil- 
ing prices on butter with no but- 
ter to be had; the low ceiling 
prices on meat, with empty 
counters in the butcher shops; the 
low ceiling price on shirts, but no 
shirts to be found. In other words, 
the rigid OPA gave the American 
people a nice looking ticket to go 
to the cupboard, but when they 
got there the cupboard was bare. 

But enough of that, enough of 
looking backwards, enough of post 
mortems. The question tonight is 
where do we go from here? Pro- 
duction today in America is high. 
It is excellent. It is the best of any 
place in the world. 

We are turning out today in 


America, almost twice as mucl 
total products as we did bac ‘| 
1939. Think of it. In spite of s 
ping goods and food abroad at 
rate of about sixteen billion 
lars a year to help that urgent || 
tress there, we still actually hav 
our country more food and nj} 
products for the average Ameri 
family than we had in 1939 bet 
the war. But the prices are 
high. We must stop their rise 
pull them back down a bit, and 
must stop this price spiral wi 
cutting down our production. | 


It has been shown in many 
the countries of the world sj 
the war, that very rigid cont 
holding down prices, and pu 
in the hands of men in govt 
ment the decisions over 
should be produced and v¥ 
should be sold, results in low 
duction, widespread black mark 
and a bad condition for | 
people. 


That is why I’m against re-es) 
lishing OPA at this time. 
against putting general econa 
controls back in the hands of 1 
in government. What they di 
overstate the problem when a p} 
lem exists, and then ask for g 
controls, just as they said ¥ 
have eight million unemploye 
year after the war and then ag 
for a great problem to stop | 
unemployment. 


If we do put on these comp 
controls, we will get some of| 
prices down, but we'll also | 


‘. 


)production and lose jobs in Amer- 
We'll not be able to give the 
assistance to Europe that is 
@ necessary and which can only 
come from very ee production 
, in America. 


' But there are some steps that 


ass a law prohibiting the very 
peasy installment credit of “‘one dol- 
ar down and two ee to pay” in 


{ings still left to spend, with some 
of the production losses from the 
ong strikes in ’46 still being felt, 
Prices are further increased 
through consumer installment sell- 
ing. This is a kind of control that 
|government can put on and should 
jput on and which will not result 
| in lower production. 

“Second, we can get our foreign 
aid program under the direction 
and supervision of a high caliber 
American agency which will safe- 
guard the effects of foreign ship- 
nents on our American prices. We 


(British, and French, and Belgian, 
jand Italian, and U.S. Army pur- 


‘each other and against the Amer- 
‘jican people, forcing prices up and 
up. All of the purchasing for this 
’ssential foreign aid shipment, for 
i aid and occupation programs, 
should be coordinated and chan- 
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neled together in one new, busi- 
nesslike American agency and the 
purchasing should be carefully con- 
ducted so that it does not push our 
prices through the top. 

Third, the Government should 
catty on a vigorous program 
against monopolies, hoarding, and 
profiteering in America. (Ap- 
plause). For this purpose a new 
law against excessive inventories 
of scarce products, holding them 
off the market at excessive prices 
should be passed. It should be a 
strong law against hoarding and 
against profiteering and then this 
can be used to break through 
against this practice which endan- 
gers the economy. This is also a 
control that can be administered 
without damage to our production. 


Furthermore, the people should 
be urged to resist high prices, be 
encouraged to buy products which 
are surplus, such as citrus and po- 
tatoes, and the save food program 
should be thoroughly backed and 
supported on its present voluntary 
basis. 

Likewise, a voluntary drive to 
increase personal savings in 1948 
is important. 

Then, finally—and this is one of 
the most important things needed 
—that portion of our population 
whose incomes have lagged far 
behind, particularly the teachers 
and other white-collar workers, 
the clerks and stenographers and 
public employees should have their 
incomes brought up in line with 


the rest of the population. (Ap- 
plause.) 

By these steps of limited careful 
controls, not giving great over-all 
power to government, I’m confi- 
dent that we can maintain our very 
high production in America and, 
in fact, expand it still further. 

We can level off our prices, 
bring down the prices of food and 
clothing a bit, stabilize our econ- 
omy at a very high level with high 
employment and good profits, give 
essential aid to Europe under the 
Marshall Plan, and above all, 
maintain our individual freedom 
in America, which is the most im- 
portant ingredient in the great- 
ness of our country. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Harold  Stassen. 
Now, we’re going to hear some 
words of disagreement from the 
vigorous, two-fisted, cigar-smoking 
Leon Henderson, who is as accus- 
tomed to having his cigar as Mr. 
Churchill. He doesn’t seem to 
have it with him tonight, though. 
(Laughter.) Obh, yes, he’s got it! 
Mr. Henderson is a former OPA 
administrator and is now Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee 
of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. Mr. Henderson. (Applause.) 


Mr. Henderson: 


Mr. Denny, Governor Stassen, 
ladies and gentlemen. I’ve listened 
with amazement to Harold Stas- 
sen’s program to check prices and, 
frankly, it will not do. Stassen 


underestimates our danger so 
remedies he proposes are suj 
ficial. The patient is suffet| 
from galloping inflation and 
old Stassen wants to diagnosy 
as a pimple and put a little iod 
on it. 

I’m heartily in sympathy 
his fine, generous proposal to 
low incomes, but we've got} 
face the fact that that is not} 
anti-inflation measure. In the} 
sence of price controls, what! 
know from experience is that 
would increase prices, mot cl} 
them. We need price conti 
The Governor’s program is ni 
up of worthy, social measures, |} 
it is a limited plan. Farm tract 
a law against hoarding, some }}} 
trol of installment credit, the | 
old statement about monopa}} 
coordination of foreign purch}} 
and an appeal to hungry peop] 
resist high prices is only a tilll 
a windmill, and just a little) 
at a big windmill at that. 


The Town Hall audience ||} 
remember that I said over a ||| 
ago on this same forum that || 
ditions were not satisfactory] 
abandoning OPA. I said wel 
a serious risk of what is actu] 
taking place—runaway. prices. || | 

Now I do not come here to i 


to advocate full restoration 
OPA controls. Personally, I 

controls. Sweeping across 
board, OPA controls are evidd|| 
not required now, but they [f 
be later if we don’t take 


| thought. But I do believe that 
Jone of the first obligations of the 
.| feturning Congress is to determine 
the real seriousness of the peril of 
tising prices. 

I believe Congress should pay 
‘most attention to the testimony of 
folks who have to spend their 
entire income to live these days. 
| (Applause.) They ought to pay 
| [some attention to Senator Flanders 
‘who has been talking to some of 
these people. There may be easily 
ten million family units in this 
1) group that are using their entire 
| income to live these days. 


Now when the degree of seri- 
| Ousness is established, that will be 
| the time to hear from the politi- 
cos and theorists and the tech- 
Micians. I can say that because 
IT guess I’m all three. 

_ Inever saw many inflation situa- 
_tions that could not be held in 
| check just for a lack of a method 
| or a technique, but I have seen 
failure from lack of moral courage. 

If Congress determines we are 
threatened with further inflation, 
the country will demand, I believe, 
| full power to head it off. 

When extension of controls was 
up in 1946 only a few segments 
of the community had been harshly 
| Punished by that time by high 
and rising Prices. 

The OPA from 1943 through 
1945, when I was not the Admin- 
istrator, held consumer prices 
down better than any country at 
war did or ever did. But 40 per 


| 


cent increase in food prices—and 
that’s what the rise has been since 
mid-1946—has shot low and mid- 
dle income families. 

Clothing is up 18 per cent, furni- 
ture is up 18 per cent. New hous- 
ing is disgracefully high. Now 
many families believe that their 
savings have disappeared into the 
swollen profits of business. Fam- 
ilies of .America have had to go 
into consumer debt by an addi- 
tional 5 billion dollars in recent 
months. 

The American family is being 
advised by well-fed observers that 
prices will go up further, that the 
bust, when it comes, will be all 
the more violent for the rise, and 
that a third round of wages is 
almost inevitable. If wages go up, 
and prices are still free to rise, it’s 
clear from recent experience that 
another spiral is started, because 
you have just had a wage increase, 
and the processors mark up so they 
get a higher price. 

In the face of these threats, 
there’s all kind of divided counsel. 
Some people, notably the big labor 
organizations, want to go back to 
OPA. Some want to try new con- 
trols, to rely almost solely on the 
allocation of scare supplies. An- 
other set says, quite truthfully, of 
course, that demand, coupled with 
money, still outruns supply. So 
bank credit ought to be drastically 
reduced, and the production of 
goods ought to be increased. 

Well, what do I, the battle- 


scarred. veteran controller, sug- 
gest? I suggest, first, finding out 
the measure of the threat and then 
doing what it takes. It seems to 
me there ought to be a bi-partisan 
Republican - Democratic under- 
standing. 

Maybe the Congress could pass 
a law requiring each member to 
take one of those drugs that make 
you forget everything that has 
been said previously. That might 
be the first step. 

Then I think Congress should 
create a new single agency, with 
full power—power, understand— 
over wages, rents, price allocating, 
rationing, consumer credits, sub- 
sidies, exports and imports, for a 
term of two years, so people 
wouldn’t hold back. 


Now Congress should grant full 
power and adequate funds for en- 
forcement, which was never given 
to OPA. I think if the Republicans 
approve it they will approve 
enough money—they won’t run 
the risk of nonenforcement. 

The Administration, itself, 
should make clear to Congress that 
ic only intends to apply these 
controls in a limited few areas in 
which there is real danger. Then, 
if a new threat bobs up, like a 
threatened increase in shoes, or 
copper, the control agency could 
go back to Congress and get au- 
thority to proceed. There are 
several mechanisms by which you 
could get prompt clearance. 

The new agency should move 


promptly to secure adequate s¥ 
ply of grains. It could, just | 
example, offer the farmer for || 
livery now the right to take jj 
market price established before || 
next crop comes in, but guara 1 
no lower price than at the dj 
of sale. 

The agency could set ceilings}| 
selected items that are threaten; 
to rise in price—not on grains, || 
on steel, key building materijj 
and meat, as examples. It shoy 
start getting ready for ration) 
and other consumer price-contn} 
in case these are needed. 

Rent control ought to be | 
tended, and consumer credit cd 
trol should be re-established. 

The agency should dicker 
the top labor organizations 
pledges of no further wage | 
creases, conditioned on pro ? 
ef reduction in the cost of livii 
If these assurances cannot be 4 


tained, a ceiling on wages can 
established. 


Power could be given to | 
Federal Reserve Board to incre 
reserve requirements and to re 
late speculative use of credit. 

The agency should use its po 
to increase the imports from otl 
countries of oil, cloth, meats, a 
other scarce items. It can alloc 
the scarce materials produced h 

Congress can help by oS | 
taxes intact, at least until 
spring. It should authorize 
sale of government - guarant 
bonds to individuals to finance 


l 


F 
'# construction in Europe. Congress 
i} can help by hearings on profiteer- 
‘| ing and monopolies before the 
Joint Committee on Economic Re- 
port. The individual can help by 
' practicing moderation and by 
wasting less. (Applause.) 
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Boderator Denny: 
Thank EyoU; Leon pees Cre 


i Recete proposals by aoe two 
| “speakers. Now it’s time for a bit 
of specialized questioning by our 
two guest interrogators, Mr. Willis 
|and Mr. Nathan. We're going to 
hear first from Mr. Paul S. Willis, 
| President of the Grocery Manufac- 
“ turers of America. Mr. Willis. 
| (Applause.) 
f Mr. Willis: Mr. Denny, ladies 
and gentlemen. I listened with a 
| great deal of interest to Mr. Stas- 
Sen’s proposal and Mr. Hender- 
if Son’s. Id like to ask Mr. Hender- 
/ son, and before doing so, he knows 
1 very well that he and I worked to- 
gether in the OPA all during the 
years and that our objective was 
to keep prices down. I want to 
) Make one other statement, that so 
_far as the food industry is con- 
iw cerned, we'd rather have low 
prices than high prices, because 
} More people can buy the goods. 
) Also high prices don’t mean high 
profits, so that we have a very sel- 
fish interest from the business 
point of view, to try to get prices 
| down. 

i) Vd like to ask Mr. esaesen: 
‘that in view of our experiences 


under the OPA —and he talks 
about re-establishing controls—at 
what levels would he fix the con- 
trols? Would he fix them at pres- 
ent levels? When we have food 
prices we have to take into con- 
sideration the prices we have to 
pay the farmers, the laborers, and 
all the other ingredients that make 
up the finished product. At what 
level, Mr. Henderson, would you 
fix the prices if you had to put 
them into a new OPA? 


Mr. Henderson: I’m not going 
to be a candidate for the new 
OPA or any new agency. I think 
the new agency could determine 
what was a workable level. It 
would not be the level of 112 at 
which the OPA was maintained 
at the time of its decease, nor 
would it be 158 which you’ve got- 
ten since its throat was cut. There 
are many commodities that could 
be worked back and if the for- 
ward thrust was stopped, you 
would get a substantial reduction 
in price, probably 10 to 15 per 
cent, to begin with. 

Mr. Willis: Looking at the prices 
which make up the food prices, 
in 1939 we paid the farmers, for 
instance, at the rate of 65 points, 
in 1947 at the rate of 177—that’s 
almost three times—and labor at 
60 points, at 60 cents; and in 1947, 
at $1.11. 

The thing that bothers me 
about that is when you have wheat 
at $3 and $3.25 today and your 
wage tates are up there, just what 


would you do about it, Mr. Hen- 
derson? Will you roll the prices 
back? We accept here that prices 
are too high so that we wouldn’t 
accomplish anything by fixing the 
ptices on the basis of the present 
costs. What would we do about 
getting these prices down? Would 
we again introduce subsidies or 
just how would we do that? 

Mr. Henderson: I said before 
that any time we want a mechan- 
ism or a technique it’s there. Any- 
thing that this country seriously 
determines it wants done can be 
done whether you use subsidies, 
whether you use the roll back, 
whether you use your buying 
power, or whether you use the 
whole kit of tools, is relatively 
unimportant. The question is 
whether you’ve got the moral guts 
to do it. 

The thing is we had these things 
under control at one time, Mr. 
Willis, and the processors were 
making a good profit, the farmer 
was making a good profit, and the 
cost of living was not prohibitive. 

Now I don’t suggest that you 
can go back there. I do say, you 
don’t get back there through the 


Stassen method though. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Willis, another 
question? 


Mr. Willis: It’s more of a state- 
ment than a question, Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Go ahead. 

Mr. Willis: This matter of $3.25 
for wheat. I’d like to throw this 


| 


in as one of the problems in thi 
whole picture. The Govern! 
has been encouraging the price q 
wheat to go up to above $3 fd 
the reason that at that level | 
goes out of the price level whe}} 
they can feed it to cattle and | 
that way we will move toward 
the conserving of 100 milliqj 
bushels of wheat. The thing thi 
bothers me about that is that whij 
it is accomplishing the purpose 
getting the 100 million bushels q 
wheat, it will be only a questic) 
of a short time when $3.25 whej 
will translate itself into a high} 
price for bread and higher prilf 
for cereals and all the other foq 
products where wheat and cof 
are basic ingredients. 

The thing that I think the An 
erican public should know is th} 
this is with the encouragement }| 


the Government, the Administa) 
tion, that the price of wheat ga} 
up and that so far as the food ij 
dustry is concerned it is total] 
helpless when your price of bre 
goes up because the price of tl} 
$3.25 wheat translates itself inj 
the higher price of bread. | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. M, 
Henderson has a comment on th}| 

Mr. That’s tru 


Henderson: 


on any forum. We had prices und} 
control, but we don’t want to ov¢ 
look what the profits of the ps 
cessors are either. The food prq 


in food were about twice as much 
‘) as of all industry in 1946 and in 
‘! the first half of 1947 they made 
another substantial increase. 

Now I know they have not 
taken all the mark-up that they 
could take but we don’t want to 
| forget that there is such a question 
_ of profits in this picture and that 
some part of the roll back can 
come out of profits. (Applause.) 
| Mr. Willis: I am very glad that 
| Mr. Henderson raised that ques- 
| tion of profits and I think one of 


‘| the studies should concern itself 


| to establish where is this profit. 
| Ill give you some facts. We made 
a study not long ago and we took 
the food manufacturers right 
across the line: the flour millers, 
the meat packers, and anyone you 
want to name, and we came up 
with this that in 1939 these same 
food manufacturers did five and a 
half billion dollars and they made 
| 4.6 per cent on sales profits. In 
1947 they did three times the 
? volume and their net profit is 
down to 31/4 cents on dollar sales. 
Now Ill tell you what that 
means to the family budget. Food 
manufacturers take 31/4 cents out 
of the dollar and your retail gro- 
cer takes about a cent and a half. 
-That’s five cents. So if we abandon 
all profits that would mean for 
| you, six tenths of a cent on a can 
_ of beans. 
Now I say that if that will solve 
all the problems of high prices, 
let’s ask the food manufacturers 


ii 


and the distributors to forego all 
profits. But, of course, that 
wouldn’t solve the problem and 
the point that I’d like to make is 
that when we discuss profits let’s 
find out where they are acd not 
point the finger at over-all, par- 
ticularly the people who are trying 
to work in the public interest. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Willis as a be- 
wildered Moderator at this point, 
I'd like for you and Mr. Hender- 
son, if you can, to focus on the 
same point. Mr. Henderson used 
the figures of 1946 and says that 
the processors made a profit of 
twice as much as they did in 1939. 
Was that what you said? 

Mr. Henderson: Twice as much. 
They made a bigger gain. Twice 
as big a gain as all industry put 
together. 

Mr. Denny: All industry put to- 
gether. 

Mr. Henderson: That’s percent- 
age of gain. 

Mr. Denny: Now, Mr. Willis, 
will you comment on that and then 
Mr. Henderson comment on the 
figures which you’ve used so that 
we can have the same thing. 

Mr. Willis: We confuse the total 
net profits in dollars and cents 
with what you take out of the per 
unit package which is what you 
buy. That’s really what counts. 
Now if the manufacturers do three 
or four times the volume, naturally 
their profits are larger, but the 
profit on the package which you 
buy in the grocery store, they are 


taking now less than 31/, per cent 
profit on that package. 

Mr. Denny: All right now, Mr. 
‘Henderson, will you talk about 
that. — 

Mr. Henderson: The customer 
who has been buying these pro- 
ducts—and it isn’t all due to the 
processor, it isn’t all due to the 
farmer—has been taking a 10 to 
15 per cent cut in his standard of 
living and despite this method of 
computation of profit, what it 
means is that the people who sup- 
ply those goods have been getting 
a 10, 15, and up to 100 per cent 
increase in their budget. That’s 
where one of the problems is. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, gentle- 
men. Now some questions from 
Mr. Robert Nathan, economist and 
author of Mobilizing for Abun- 
dance. Mr. Nathan. (Applause.) 

Mr. Nathan: Thank you, Mr. 
Denny. Governor Stassen, you did 
a good detective job in finding 
that the sudden ending of price 
controls last year was the greatest 
economic blunder in the history 
of our country. To use your own 
words you said that was crystal 
clear. However, Governor, you 
made one crucial error—just a 
little error, but it’s crucial. You 
pinned the blame on the wrong 
culprit. (Applause.) Everybody 
knows that it was the Republicans 
who killed OPA. (Shouts and ap- 
plause.) 

Now, Governor 


Stassen, you 


said that prices are too high, art 
they must come down. That’s finij 
Your program is okay as far 4 
it goes. But as Leon Hende¥ 
son said, it doesn’t go far enougl 
I can’t for the life of me see hop 
you can be confident that you, 
warmed-over proposals will kee 
prices from rising further or wil 
reduce them. Now why aren’t ya 
willing to reinstitute some priq 
controls when you know that pri¢| 
control is the one sure way 
achieve stability? (Applause.) 

Mr. Stassen: In the first plac 
I have immediately to answer MI 
Nathan’s assumption. The plaij 
fact of the matter is that OP’ 
ended for the first time becau 
of a veto by the President of thi 
United States, and naroruncel 
he was not a Republican when Hy 
vetoed it. (Applause.) At thi 
time, the Democrats had _ th} 
majority of the National Congre 3) 
Remember, this was early in 1944 
before that November, 1946, ele} 
tion at which the people for th 
first time put in a Republica| 
majority. (Applause.) Then thi 
Congress, with a _ majotity 
Democrats, with Republicans cj 
Operating, passed a new price co# 
trol bill. It went in about 27 da 
after the President vetoed the fir 
one. | 


That new bill ended because thi 
President ended the controls. || 
didn’t expire. The President tod 
off the controls along about th 
time of the 1946 election becau 


f 
“all the meat had disappeared from 


the counters; because production 
was going down; and because the 


_ I think that the approach of Mr. 
Henderson tonight has been typical 
of those who want Government 
j} to take over and get a lot of 
| power. (Applause.) Think of it. 
Think of what he said. He said, 
y think Congress should create a 


| new single agency with full power 


if dies, exports, and imports, for a 
P term of two years.” And he said 
that he thought Congress ought 
} to be drugged first. Congress 
t) would have to be drugged first 
4 before it could do that. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Now they do say—and the ques- 
‘} tion that Mr. Nathan asked im- 
plies this matter—that I’m not 
” willing to go far enough. I agree I 
‘want only a small amount of 
| power given to Government, and 
1 then I want that small amount of 
“power used wisely. [Tim against 
giving Government great sectors 
| of overwhelming power over the 
_ American people. (Applause.) 

It is very interesting that those 
who make this argument, if things 
look bad and prices are going to 
go down they say we want some 
| gteat power to stop it; if it looks 
_ like prices might go up, they say 


they want some great powers to 
stop it. 

As a matter of fact, the last 
time I was on a program with Mr. 
Nathan, he said this—it was early 
in 1947—he said then “all this 
talk of a recession later in 1947 
is an eye-wash.” “Personally,” 
said Mr. Nathan, then, “I think 
we are heading towards some real 
busts in business.” 

And Mr. Henderson, less than 
four months ago before the Com- 
mittee of the Senate said this, “We 
must raise wages because these 
wage increases are designed to 
build up buying power and pre- 
vent the drastic decline in prices 
which might otherwise occur.” 

The point is that men who seek 
great power—and I do not want 
to reflect particularly on these gen- 
tlemen—but no one can be so all 
wise to have them given all the 
power and then they'll make 
better decisions. 

We've got a price problem but 
it can be met, Mr. Nathan, by the 
carefully administered measures of 
a small amount of power used in- 
telligently rather than the great 
power that other countries have 
used in their economies. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Nathan: Governor Stasseo, 
I say, “Amen,” to your general 
statement that we shouldn’t give 
unlimited, unbridled power to 
government. There’s no question 


about, that. 


Mr. Stassen: You mean you dis- 
agree with Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Nathan: No. No, I dis- 
agree with you. (Laughter and 
applause.) I disagree with what 
your conception is of great powers. 
If you will go over your own 


—— 
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been an outstanding member of the Re- 
publican Party. He is author of the 
recent book, Where I Stand. 
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ministration, received his A.B. at Swarth- 
more and did his graduate work in eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsylyania. 
He was instructor at Wharton School 
(University of Pennsylvania) from 1919 to 
1922, and assistant professor of economics 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology the 
mext year. From 1925 to 1934, Mr. Hen- 
derson was director of consumer credit 
research for the Russell Sage Foundation 
in New York City. 

Since 1934, Mr. Henderson has been 
associated with the Federal Government 
in many capacities. His services as an 
economist have been used by the NRA, 
the National Industrial Recovery Board, 
the U.S. Senate Committee on man- 
ufacturers, the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Advisory Committee to the 
Council of National Defense, the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
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proposals, Governer Stassen, you) 
find that you literally haven’t an 
thing new. We've had control ||) 
installment credit, and now y¢ 
ate going to go back to it. Und 


that, we’ve had these tremendo| 
price increases. We've had exp fl 


and others. Mr. Henderson resigned from }}) 
his position as director of the Office of] 
Price Administration in December, 1942. 
He is a former chairman of the Board || 
of editors of the Research Institute of |] 
America, and is now chief economist for |} | 
that group. He is also chairman of the} 
National Executive Committee of ‘the} 
Americans for Democratic Action. 


PAUL S$. WILLIS—Born in Texas in 1890,) 
and educated in his home state, Mr.! 
Willis now resides in New York City. He} 
is president of the Grocery Manufacturers) 
of America, and former yice president 
and general manager of the Comet Rice} 
Company of New York. Mr. Willis is 
a member of the National Food andi 
Grocery Conference Committee and off 
the Committee on Unfair Trade Practicesy 
of the Business Advisory Council of the¥ 
Department of Commerce. 


ROBERT R. NATHAN—Chosen one of the} 
ten outstanding young men in the United}j 
States by the Junior Chamber of Com-|} 
merce in 1940, Mr. Nathan is also aif 
former deputy ‘director for the Office off 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. | 

Young in years, Mr. Nathan who was 
born in 1908, has a wide background off 
economics. He has _taught at the Unsrt 


pierces State 
Board. | 

From 1937 until 1940, Mr. Nathan wasi 
a consultant on state income studies mada} 
by the National Resources Planning Board J} 
For two years, he was chairman of the 
Planning Committee of the War: Produc3} 
tion Board. He was acting director of 
the United States-United Kingdom com: 
bined Production and Resources Board}] 
In 1945, he was made deputy director for] 
reconversion, Office of War Mobilization] 
and Reconyersion. | 

In 1943, Mr. Nathan became a privata} 
in the United States Army. He has writ3| 
ten several books, including Mobilizatio 
for Abundance, and many magazine 
articles. 


Emergency Relieg 


jjeontrol. We're going to continue. 
Tagree with you on a tighter type 
||of buying for foreign markets, but 
vafter all, we have limited our ex- 
ports. 
) But you go down your list, and 
myou don’t add anything to what 
we've had over the last year when 
we've had the worst inflation in 
our history. 

3) Mr. Stassen: Mr. Nathan, I have 
}| proposed inventory control. You 
tdo not have that now, do you? 


nH | 
Mr. Nathan: No, that’s right. 


Mr. Stassen: And the export 
‘control we now have has not been 
used, has it? 

Mr. Nathan: No, I’m sorry, Gov- 
ernor Stassen, it has definitely been 
jused. You cannot ship out of the 
‘United States any critical material 
Without an export license which 
Sets quotas quarter by quarter. 
Mr. Stassen: Mr. Nathan, the 
| point is that the permits have been 

gtanted almost completely without 
| any actual exercising of restriction 
‘so that you have had heavy ship- 
‘!Ments going to areas that have 


iQ 


‘) Mot been in vital need of goods, 


| feached in export shipments from 
| America in the last quarter. Isn’t 
i) that correct? 

| Mr. Nathan: Naturally, but let 
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me say this, I wish Governor Stas- 
sen would go down to Washing- 
ton and try to get an export li- 
cense in the Office of International 
Trade. 

Mr. Stassen: I’m trying to get 
down to Washington. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Well, Governor, you 
seem to have a few supporters in 
the audience. Now, while our 
speakers get ready for our ques- 
tion period, I am sure that you, 
our listeners will be interested in 
the following message. 


Announcer: Friends, you are lis- 
tening to the nation’s most popu- 
lar radio forum, America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, originating in 
Town Hall, New York. We are 
discussing the question, ‘What 
Should We Do To Check Rising 
Prices?” 

Perhaps you would like a copy 
of this entire broadcast, including 
questions and answers to follow, 
which is published for your con- 
venience in our Town Meeting 
Bulletin. You may secure it by 
sending 10c to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. 
You may secure eleven issues for 
$1.00 or 26 issues for $2.35. 

Now, for our question period, 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, -PEE ASE! 


Mr. Denny: We're still trying 
to encourage our audience here to- 
night to ask good questions 
limited to 25 words. Town Hall 
and the publishers of the Amer- 
icana Encyclopedia offer a $210 set 
of the Americana to the person 
who in the opinion of our local 
committee of judges asks the ques- 
tion they consider best for bring- 
ing out facts and broadening the 
scope of this discussion. The com- 
mittee reserves the right to make 
no award if no question is con- 
sidered worthy or if the question 
they judge the best goes beyond 
25 words. So limit your questions 
to 25 words. 

Last week’s winner was Mr. 
George Lunn of Brooklyn, New 
York. Now we start with the gen- 
tleman right here. 

Man: A question for Mr. Stas- 
sen. Don’t you think that some 
sort of a tax program could be 
used to combat inflation? If so, 
what kind? 

Mr. Denny: That’s another 
Town Meeting topic that we'll 
have to get the Governor on. But 
let’s go ahead. Let’s see what you 
can do in a couple of minutes. 

Mr. Stassen: 1 would just say 
yes. Your tax program should 
counter the inflationary or defla- 
tionary moves of a free economy. 
As Mr. Denny says to give full 
specifications is a major evening 


subject. But I agree with you thy 
taxes should be used. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Do yq 
want to add something to thi 
Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. Henderson: 1 was waitis} 
to hear whether Mr. Stassen wy 
going to say whether he’s in fav 
of reducing taxes and whether 
thought that would be inflatia| 
ary. 
Mr. Denny: Well, that’s in ti 
Governor’s book. Are you goiff 
to say anything more about thi 
Governor? | 

Mr. Stassen: A reduction 
taxes is inflationary taken in ai 
of itself. It’s a matter of haf 
you reduce them, what its effect'} 
then on production and on the 4 
pansion of capital goods. | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Na 
the gentleman over here. i} 

Man: To Mr. Henderson. || 
over-all economic control is estal 
lished, to what extent will induséj 
and commerce participate in poli] 
making? i} 

Mr. Henderson: Well, 1 thiil 
the Congress of the United Stai| 
would determine that. As I ul 
derstand, everything is still int} 
in the old American system cq 
trary to what Governor Sta i) 
might have indicated. That is, }| 
have debate. Things are  st| 
passed in a majority forum || 
Congress. They have to go up| 
the Executive for concurrence, a | 


se 


‘ 


¥ 
" 
e 


} sin. 


_ you can override a veto. Any bill 
which they want to pass over- 
_ whelmingly can determine what 
the constitution of this agency is. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. This gentleman down in the 


front row. 


Max: In line with what Mr. 


Stassen just said about the use of 
iY taxation, I would like to ask Mr. 
_ Nathan a question and that is, why 
. don’t we employ tax exemption in- 
‘centives for industry which adopts 
profit-sharing plans which have 
ij been repeatedly demonstrated to 
| lower cost by increasing produc- 
tion? 


Mr. Nathan: \ would certainly 
agree that some kind of proposal 


today of profit sharing which 
would permit labor to get hold 
_ of these huge lush profits, 
_ thereby not give them the incite- 
_ ment and the inducement to go 
ahead for persistent high wages, 


and 


would be highly desirable. I think 
that any technique that would tend 
to give labor the opportunity to 
| participate in these lush profits 
would be highly desirable and also 


would help fight inflation. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
_ Willis, here’s a question that was 
sent in from Janesville, Wiscon- 
“Do you think there’s any 
teal value in the Citizen’s Food 
Committee program of meatless 


, Tuesdays and poultryless Thurs- 


days? 
Mr. Willis; As a member of that 


committee, I would like to say that 
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the program is rolling and we're 
moving towards that 100 million 
bushel goal. I think before long 
we will reach it. I don’t care at 
this time to discuss Tuesday or 
Thursday “less” days because they 
are only a part of the total pro- 
gram and it doesn’t make much 
difference what we think of them, 
but the total program is rolling 


and we'll make the goal. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 


gentleman on the aisle. 

Man: A question for Governor 
Stassen. Do you favor congres- 
sional action to build houses to 
bring down rent prices? 

Mr. Stassen: Yes, I do. I pro- 
pose in Where I Stand, the book 
just issued, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment go into a mass house 
building program in huge. projects 
in the great metropolitan centers 
of this country and do it on a 
basis of developing the mass pro- 
duction techniques in housing that 
we’ve shown in. automobiles and 
airplanes and so forth, but when 
the houses are built Uncle Sam 
shouldn’t hold them as a landlord. 
Uncle Sam should turn them to 
private people to own or to rent. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: On the aisle there? 

Man: Mr. Henderson. Why not 
use government stocks of food 
purchased under the price control 
program to force prices down to 
more reasonable levels when they 
advance excessively ? 


Mr. Henderson: I see no ob- 
jection if the Government owns a 
supply of food, and the market 
started to run away, that it 
shouldn’t use its market power, 
particularly as, in the getting Of; 
it had contributed somewhat to 
the upward price thrust. On the 
other hand, you need what stocks 
you have to make sure that when 
it comes next spring you're able 
to take care of the demands for 
poultry, for flocks, for dairy herds, 
and things like that, in case that 
there is a bad crop. 

I would rather see the Govern- 
ment, instead of selling them to 
force down prices through the 
market which I understand you 
meant, keep them so that we’ve 
got a sense of security about the 
development of other foods like 
poultry and milk next spring be- 
fore the new crop of wheat comes 
in, © 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady in the box. 

Lady: I want to ask Governor 
Stassen a question. Governor Stas- 
sen, do you agree with Senator 
Taft’s statement made last night 
that if we want the Marshall Plan 
we cannot have lower prices? 

Mr. Stassen: No, I do not agree 
with his statement as a whole. It’s 
a major measure, and will require 
further discussion from me at an- 
other time, but taken as a whole, 
I do not agree. I do agree that 
the need of helping the rest of the 
world is one of the factors that 


The 


tends to push prices up. That} 
why we need to save food ar} 
hold back in our own use of p | 
ducts and keep our productiqf 
high in order to do this eon 
job of helping in other parts 4 
the world. 

Mr. Denny: Governor Stassef 
last Tuesday night, somebod 
quoted you here as saying that y4 
felt that there should be so 1 
curbs put on the loans, or gift 
and it was not clear which—loai} 
or gifts—to Europe, under ti 
Marshall Plan. Would you caj 
to clarify that for the sake of th} 
radio audience? | 

Mr. Stassen: Well, I had et} 
phasized that we should see to}| 
that the aid we send is used fi 
the purposes for which it’s if 
tended. That is, that it gets to til 


|} 
people and that it’s a part off 
program to expand their own ij} 
dividual freedom and not us} 
as a means to clamp down call 
trols on them. 

You see, I feel it so strong} 
that we must realize that w i 
you centralize in government 4¢/ 
treme controls, the result is 14) 
production and a low standard ||| 
living. I saw the extremes in R 
sia. It is unbelievable what | 
does in holding people back w i 
they have to first get a decisi | 
from a central government bef«|| 


| 


they can move. | 
i 


HH 
| 


I saw in other countries of 


Belgium, Norway, the Net 
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‘| lands, and Denmark, made the 
very best recovery since the war. 
The people were working the 
| hardest, and they had the best 
| standard of living since the war. 
| (Applause.) 


Mr. Henderson: 1 want to com- 


‘| ment on the last question about 


| Senator Taft. What he means is 
that if you don’t control prices, 
and you have a high demand— 
send some abroad, even a little 
 bit—prices will go up. What he 
forgets is that we spent during 
| °43 and ’44 and sent abroad bil- 
lions and billions of dollars and 
under the OPA the prices only 
went up about one per cent. It 
' can be done. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: I ask this question 
| only because it was sent in by 
about 28 members of a Town 
Meeting discussion group in Co- 
' lumbus, Ohio. Mr. Willis, you’ve 
been quiet over there for a while, 
' so I'll hand it to you. As a Nation, 
should we move at once to help 
colonize needy people in the vast, 
highly productive regions of South 
America? That’s signed by 28 dif- 
ferent people in Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Willis: Ym sorry. I can’t 
_ answer that one. 
_ Mr. Denny: Well, would any- 
_ body else like to take it on? 
Mr. Henderson: Does it have 
_ to do with checking rising prices? 
Mr. Denny: Well, it has to do 
with prices, yes. Do you want to 
comment on it, Mr. Henderson? 
I think the suggestion was made 
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as a measure of relieving the situa- 
tion over here and creating mar- 
kets abroad. No, it’s a boycott. 
Okay. Then, we'll take a ques- 
tion from the lady right here in 
the fifth row. 

Lady: Id like to ask Mr. Hen- 
derson. He said the question was 
really, “Have we got the moral 
guts to do it?” Has who got the 
moral guts to do it? 

Mr. Denny: You mean the Na- 
tion, or the Congress, or the 
people? 

Mr. Henderson: All of them to- 
gether. The community together 
is still determining, when we pass 
a law, how strict it is and -whether 
we take it off and what are the 
standards under which they oper- 
ate. That’s the reason why I’m 
not afraid of my Government as 
some other people might seem 
to be. 

As long as the majority still pre- 
vails, as long as the courts are 
open, as long as there is free 
speech guaranteed, I shall not be 
afraid of my Government doing 
in an emergency what it’s done 
before. 

I’m not scared of my Govern- 
ment, and I belong to a group 
politically that is far to the left of 
Governor Stassen and believes in 
the greatest amount of personal 
liberty and has dedicated itself far 
greater than he has, even in his 
very good book, to the idea of 
personal liberties and _ retaining 
those. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman with the bow tie. 

Man: Mr. Nathan, if Congress 
flubs the job again and fails to do 
anything about price control, what 
do you believe will happen? 

Mr. Denny: As a prophet, Mr. 
Nathan. 

Mr. Nathan: A prophet without 
credit. Personally, I think that for 
the immediate period ahead, be- 
cause of the high foreign de- 
mand and the inventory decretion 
that is taking place, prices will 
tend to hold up and labor will 
come in and ask for a third go 
around in wages. As far as I’m 
concerned, I think they are fully 
justified in asking that to’ go 
around to wages. (Boos and ap- 
plawse.) Profits which are neces- 
sary and desirable in our system 
are so high today that I don’t see 
how the distribution of income is 
such that workers can sit back and 
take it and not ask for further 
wage increase. You have got to 
have a cut in prices. You need 
some regulation to bring that cut 
in prices, then labor won’t ask for 
wage increases. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over here on the right 
side. 

Man; My question is to Gover- 
nor Stassen. Do you believe that 
the rent extension law should be 
extended in the beginning of 1948 
in order to curb a certain phase of 
inflation? 

Mr. Stassen: Yes, 1 definitely be- 
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lieve that rent control should 
extended for another two yeai 
It’s absolutely essential. (AY 
plause.) I 

Mr. Denny: Well, thank ya} 
very much, Governor. Now, whi} 
our speakers prepare their suf 
maries of tonight’s question, her¢| 
a special message of interest |] 
you. i) 
Announcer: Mr. W. A. Ayer 
Middletown, Rhode Island, writ} 
to us asking this question: “Yo 
announcer each week descrih} 
your audience as a typical Ameé| 
ican audience. It would be || 
great interest to me and to oth) 
listeners, if you would descrijf 
how Town Meeting audiences a 
selected.” 

Here is your answer: 

First, the tickets go to Tow 
Hall members, which accounts fi 
about 10 per cent of the audieng| 
A block of tickets is given of] 
through Guest Relations here || 


the New York Herald Tribuz 
when we are here in New York 

Now, three or four hundred 4 
given to individuals who come | 
Town Hall in person and requ¢ 
tickets. A similar number are se 
out through the mail. Others a 
given out to local educational | 
civic organizations. Now in ti 
case of programs on clear-cut cd 
troversial issues, equal numbers | 
tickets are sent to representati 
organizations in these fields. 


\ 
" 
3 Remember, it is in our interest 
to have a well-balanced audience 
each week and we do our best to 
‘| insure this. 
Now, let’s return to Mr. Denny 
| for the summaries of tonight’s dis- 
cussions. 

Mr. Denny: Now, let’s hear 
first from Leon Henderson. 


Mr. Henderson: As I see the 
_ differences between Governor Stas- 
| sen and myself, they are, first, the 
assessment of the seriousness of 
\, danger and the other is the degree 
| of control. I happen to believe 
that since we have gone to the 
so-called free market system in 
| which competition is supposed to 
‘| tule and in which every seller, 
whether it is of his wages or of 
his product is entitled to get the 
_ best price that he can, that we face 
_ the possibility of a third round of 
‘| wages, which will result in another 
found of increased prices and 
we're in the familiar inflation. 


Therefore, I have suggested a 
carefully guarded program, based 
upon what? First, that when you 
go after the power, that is, the 
_ plain understanding of people, that 
you recognize it as serious and that 
| you are prepared to carry out with 
dignity what the Government has 
determined under democratic pro- 
cedures. 

Second, I suggested the two 
years because there ought not be 
the possibility of holding back as 
} there was which increased the 
ptice of butter and meat. 


Third, I think that we need to 
understand that we are facing 
something that we have never 
faced before in this country. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now a 


’ final word from Governor Harold 
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Stassen. 

Mr. Stassen: Mr. Denny, I think 
in summarizing, I would simply 
say that we do have a problem in 
this country, but that the tendency 
is to overstate it. It’s not been 
denied tonight that we have the 
greatest production that we’ve had 
in peace times, and the greatest 
production that any country has 
ever had. That’s going to make 
it possible for us to give essential 
assistance to. the rest of the world. 

We do have a problem in this 
price rash. But I say, if you give 
all this extreme control to govern- 
ment, you'll be trying to cure a 
rash by cutting off an arm, and 
that’s not the way to operate a 
gteat free economy in America. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Harold 
Stassen, Leon Henderson, Paul S. 
Willis and Robert Nathan for your 
counsel on this question. Now 
remember if you, our listeners. 
want copies of tonight’s discussion, 
you may receive it by sending 
10 cents to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York, to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing. That's 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. 


Our next two programs will 
originate jointly in New York City 
and Europe in anticipation of the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers. 
Next week from Berlin we will 
hear Major General George P. 
Hays, Deputy Military Governor 
of Germany for the United States 
Zone and Karl Spiecker, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee 
of the bi-zonal organization, rep- 
resenting the German people. 
From New York, we will hear 
James P. Warburg, financier, au- 
thor of the new book, Germany, 
Battleground or Bridge? and Sonia 
Tomara, former war correspondent 
for the New York Herald Tribune 
in China, Burma, and the Euro- 
pean theatres and recently re- 
turned from Germany. 

These speakers will discuss the 
subject “What Future for Ger- 
many?” which is the subject the 
foreign ministers are discussing, of 
course. Speakers at both points of 
origination will participate in the 
discussion period. Likewise, mem- 
bers of the audience in Berlin and 
New York will be able to ask 
questions on opposite sides and 
will be replied to instantaneously. 
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This is the first time since the 
end of the war that the Germa 
people have been heard from i 
this way, and Dr. Gregor Ziemer; 
Town Hall’s educational director; 
is in Germany now and will be 
our moderator there. | 


On ‘Tuesday, November 25} 
which is the day the Foreign Min: 
isters Conference begins in Toa 
don, our program will originate 
jointly in London and New York 
and the subject will be “What 
Future for Europe.” Our speakers 
in London will be the Honorable 
Robert J. G. Boothby, Member of 
Parliament, and the Honorabl 
Herve Alphand, Chief of Economiq 
Financial, and Technical Affairs 03 
the French Foreign Ministry. Ie 
New York, we'll hear from Sena: 
tor Hatch, Democrat from New 
Mexico who has just returne¢ 
from an inspection trip of Europe 
and Kodne Zilliacus, a Member o 
Parliament of the British Labou 
Party, who is on his way to thi 
United States for a lecture tous 

So friends, plan to be with u 
next Tuesday and every Tuesdai 
at the sound of the crier’s bel] 


(Applause. ) 


